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Condemned killers 
awaiting the electric chair 
at Sing Sing now may 
escape execution 
because of the last-ditch 
battling of a young 
law professor who abhors 
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Condemned killers 
awaiting the electric chair 
at Sing Sing now may 
escape execution 
because of the last-ditch 
battling of a young 
law professor who abhors 
capital punishment. . 

/ 

By HAROLD LAVINE 



In his office at New York University Law School , Norman Redlich plans his fight to save a life ; 


^^Tathan Jackson had seven hours to At that same moment the professor tutional and tax law at New York Uni- publicity, and he receives not a cent for 

I N live. His mind kept ticking off the stood in a paneled office in the State Court versity. Redlich has the soaring forehead his efforts. Actually his defense work 

minutes. Already the guards had led him of Appeals in New York City. His mind and slightly distracted air of his profes- costs him mopey— sometimes a good deal* 

from his cell in Sing Sing prison up a also was ticking off the minutes as he sion, but his classroom manner cloaks But in the past four years Redlich has res- 

flight of stairs into the waiting room of watched Judge Stanley Fuld read the a passion. He hates capital punishment, cued five condemned murderers, includ- 

the execution chamber. Soon the rest of brief he had submitted, asking for a stay *1 have studied capital punishment;*’ ing Jackson, from the chair— and has 

the ghastly ritual would begin: the last of execution for Nathan Jackson. Here- Redlich explains, “and have concluded tried but failed to save seven others. ! 

meal, the last talk with the chaplain, the mained outwardly calm — but he could that it's wrong.’* In the beginning Redlich worked alone 

last mile, deorge Washington hud tmved see the electric ohuir In UU mind. , Others who oppose cupltal punishment in his war against capital punishment, 

the 25-ycar-oId Negro from the electric Judge Fuld finished reading the brief, have been content merely to agitate but now at feast a dozen other lawyers 
chair the day before, Thursday. Thursday He asked a question or two. Then he against it, hoping someday to persuade and professors of law — and several of 

traditionally is execution day at Sing * said, “1*11 grant the stay.” the legislatures of the 42 states that still his students-— have enlisted under his 

Sing, but this time it also had been Reaching for a phone, Judge Fuld take a life for a life to change their laws. leadership. Hiis apartment on Manhattan's 

Washington’s birthday. New York State called Wilfred L. Dcnno, the warden at This is not enough for Redlich. “I can’t Washington Square has become a com- 

cannot execute a man on a legal holiday. Sing Sing, and told him to hold u« the wait for New York to abolish capital mand ,)o$t. W'hcn Redlich is working on 

“Ole George done his best,*’ Jackson execution. Jackson was returned to his punishment,” he says. ‘'When I've saved a case, his c'oheugues and friends and 

said, “but he can’t save me now.” cell. Today, more than a year later, he a man from the chair, at least I’ve ubol- students gath' cr with him in his dining 

Nobody could save him now except a still is alive, his case back in the .courts, ished capital punishment for him,” room, night afft® r night, often until early 

young and mild-mannered professor of The man he has to thank for his life is That is reward enough for Redlich. morning houtfs, discussing strategy, look- 
law whom Jackson had never even met. Norman Redlich, 37, who teaches consti- ■ Like most lawyers, he shuns personal ing up precedents, preparing briefs. His 
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*. eyejo lasted one eighth of a second, which* 
synchronized perfectly with a movie cam- 
era operating at eight frames per second. 

By 1961 a manufacturer had discovered 

ways to protect the glass fibers from 
breakage. Meanwhile, Doctor Colchcr 
had thought of a new use for them. If the 
fibers could carry light down into the 
stomach, he reasoned, why couldn’t they 
also carry an image back up? He replaced 
the old rigid-tube gastroscope full of 
lenses with an entirely new device, giving 
it the virtually unpronounceable name 
gastroduodenal fiberscope." It con- r 
sistcdofa flexible rnbbcrshcath enclosing 

a bund c of glass fibers to carry the image 
from the stomach. The hose also con- 
tained a single tiny electrical wire to feed 
electricity into Katz's flashing lamp on 
the stomach end of the instrument. No 
ongcr was it necessary for the patient to 
play sword swallower. He now could lie 
comfortably on his side while the doctor 
gently manipulated the flexible tube, by 
means of a rotating handle near the eye- 
piece, so that the entire stomach could be 
gradually scanned. 

Not long ago this reporter had an op- 
portunity to watch the instrument in 
operation on a 78-year-old patient. The 
standard tests— gastrointestinal series, 
barium enema, gall-bladder series and 
X ray— had provided no explanation for 
the man’s two months of gastric pain. 

The movie set” was an ordinary ex- I 
amining room at Columbia’s Vanderbilt 
Clinic in Manhattan. 

The patient had already received a 
sedative and was lying sleepily on an ad- 
justable examining table. His throat was. 
sprayed with a local anesthetic so that he 
could not feel the tube, and then he was 
instructed to lie on his left side with his 
head on the pillow. He remained half- 
awake throughout the examination, al- 
though the sedative caused him to doze 
ofT occasionally. 

One gulp and down 

Tiic next task was to remove the excess 
fluid in the man's stomach. He was given 
a slim rubber tube to swallow. Then Doc- 
tor Colchcr sucked out the fluids with a 
rubber .sotiee/e bulb :\t rh/- /'nr! r\f ti-... 


view was fascinating. As the light played 
on the stomach walls countless illumi- 
nated spots of gastric juices shimmered 
and sparkled. They suggested an array of 
glimmering diamonds laid out on a red 
velvet cloth. 

Within two days the films were de- * 
veloped and available for review by the 
doctors. In this particular case the films 
saved the man from an operation he might 
not have been able to survive because of 
his advanced age. There was no cancer. 
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6,5 treatCd SUCCCSS - m 8t 'ti! 1 v . ,v,< ^ ly sb °w malignancy on color ‘ s 

Using his device, Doctor Colchcr h>i« -” 1 ’ H ? ’? a,so tr ymg to develop a light 
taken films for instruction of physicians takc^mnf 8 ^ < r nough to Permit him to ^s, 
and students. "With these films," said one tclevi^nn F' C ‘ UrCS for in «antancous ^ 
veteran teacher, "we’ll be abte toteach clllZ P '‘ k , up - ,f h ° succeeds, spe- 
students in a year more about how the abl5 to m^l! y S ? paratcd citics b> 
stomach works than they might learn in tion nf ^ immcdlate interpreta- 
ten years of viewing operations ^ over a P ^ ent ^ s cond *tion. 

surgeon's elbow." H,»^ Cd lf the . fi bcrscope can be used to 

Doctor Colchcr is now working on a |,, n If canccr in body cavities such as 

method ,o stain the stomach with dyes arc forking on’thatTom-^^’THEENb 
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the man’s two months of gastric pain. 
The “movie set*’ was an ordinary ex- 
amining room at Columbia’s Vanderbilt 
Clinic in Manhattan. 

The patient had already received a 
sedative and was lying sleepily on an ad- 
justable examining table. His throat was 
sprayed with a local anesthetic so that he 
could not feel the tube, and then he was 
instructed to lie on his left side with his 
head on the pillow. He remained half- 
awake throughout the examination, al- 
though the sedative caused him to doze 
off occasionally. 

One gulp and down 

The next task was to remove the excess 
fluid in the man’s stomach. He was given 
a slim rubber tube to swallow. Then Doc- 
tor Colcher sucked out the fluids with a 
rubber squeeze bulb at the end of the 
tube. Removing the tube, Doctor Colcher 
gently inserted the fiberscope. “Swallow, 
please,” he said. One gulp and down it 
went, again without apparent difficulty; 
the man began to snore gently. Doctor 
Colcher eased the fiberscope into the 
mouth until it reached the stomach. 

Peering into the instrument’s eyepiece, 
Doctor Colcher slowly manipulated the 
tube so that the viewing end scanned 
down one side of the patient’s stomach 
and back up the other. He repeated the 
process seven times to view the entire 
stomach. Each time he saw something of 
interest. Doctor Colcher showed it to the 
patient's physician. Each time something 
worth filming appeared in the scope he 
screwed the eyepiece to one of his cam- 
eras and the film rolled. 

Halfway through the examination Doc- 
tor Colcher asked the patient, “After this 
is over, how would you like a nice juicy 
steak? i’ll bet you’re hungry, aren’t you?” 
This seemed like a cruel trick; the man 
hadn’t been allowed to cat since the night 
betorc, and it was now midafternoon. 
Later, Doctor Colcher explained that dis- 
cussing food during the examination is 
standard procedure. It usually starts the 
gastric juices flowing and accelerates the 
action of the stomach. 

A few times Doctor Colcher invited this 
reporter to peer through the eyepiece. The j 
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WHEN YOU'VE NO TIME TO SPAK. take th.e ^ about ..looting your ^ “ 

J b to - >“ •»»«!••••«“ ««• . • . and the training to help you pl . a a ^ 
protection program, your USPtO agent. Whether you’re building a bueineee ! r . home or 
your famuy. eeeurity, consuit t USP&G agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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N.Y.U. secretary, Margaret Burghart, 
sometimes stays up even later, typing. 

“These people heard about my work 
and volunteered," says Redlich. “I don't 
know what I would do without them. 
Fighting a case from court to court en- 
tails an enormous amount of work, you 
know. I have professors of law helping by 
doing the work of law clerks. “ 

Rccllich's slender wife, Evelyn, a physi-' 
cian, has enlisted in his crusade too. Even 
the Redlich children (Bonnie, nine;. 
Carrie, six; and Edward, four) have 
become involved. “The tension keeps 
building up when Norman is working on 


“Hardly anyone is ever 

executed in the U.S. who has a dime to his name 

or a friend in the world.” 


Frederick Charles Wood claimed 
he wanted to "ride the lightning 


purely voluntary. In any other kind of 
case, the courts can always rectify a mis* 
carriage of justice. When you execute a 
man, there’s no way of doing so,” 

There are so- many uncertainties in any 
murder case, Redlich insists, that hardly 
anyone is ever executed in the United 
States who has money or friends. If a 
defendant can hire a first-class lawyer, 
the odds are overwhelming that he will 
escape the chair or the gas chamber: His 
iawyercan raise enough doubts in a jury’s 
mind to dissuade it from ordering the 
death penalty. The result is that less than 
1 percent of those charged with non- 
negligent homicide are executed. 

Redlich’s achievement in rescuing five 
of the dozen condemned murderers he 
has defended is all the more remarkable 
because he never steps into k case until 
the state’s highest court, the Court of 
Appeals, has affirmed not merely the 
conviction but the sentence of death, in 
other words, the cases he takes, without 
exception, are those which (appear ir- 
retrievably lost. ' 

Redlich does not defend his Condemned 
men by looking for technicalities and 


loopholes. His three guidelines are always 
the Constitution of the Uniteq States, the 
Constitution of the State of Nj c w York, 
and the precept, “Know ye t(iat ye may 


and the precept, “Know ye that ye may 
be mistaken.” With the help !of a fellow 
law professor at N.Y.U. , Daniel Collins, 
he fomiht Nathan Jnck<;rm\* 


One of the worst miscarriages of justice 
he has encountered, Redlich believes, was 
a case he lost, the case of Frederick 
Charles Wood, a 51-year-old derelict. 
Wood was executed this past March 21, 
cursing Redlich— not for having failed to 
save his life but for having tried. Wood 
had written Assistant District Attorney 
Benjamin Jacobson, the man who prose- 
cuted him, that he wanted to “‘ride the 
lightning’ sans further delay.” He died 
quipping, “I’m going to demonstrate that 
Wood a/// conduct electricity.” 

The case haunts Redlich still, but not 
because he thinks Wood was innocent. 
On the contrary. He is reasonably sure 
that Wood hacked up two Bowery bums 
with an ax because they made homo- 
sexual advances and because they had 
about S20 between them. He knows that 
Wood had committed at least one murder 
before, for which he served 17 years in 
prison and. in the Dannemora State 
Hospital for the Criminally Insane. 

*Tm not in favor of letting people like 
Wood run around the streets,” says Red- 
lich. “My own feeling is the state also 
was guilty of a crime— releasing Wood 
from Dannemora to let him kill again. 
He should have been kept in Dannemora 
for the rest of his life. Consider Wood’s 
record — seven and a half years in Danne- 
mora and other mental institutions; con- 
sider the letters he wrote about wanting 


at the same time becoming chairman of 
the organization’s Clemency Committee. 

“As long as I can remember, I’ve al- 
ways been concerned about civil liberties 
and civil rights,” says Redlich. (As a 
senior at Williams, he helped a lawyer 
friend prosecute a barber for charging a 
Negro undergraduate three dollars for a 
haircut, when the going rate was 50 cents. 
They won— and the barber was fined.) 

At first, Redlich’s only task for the 
New York committee was to plead with 
the governor for clemency for men sen- 
tenced to death. But after several visits 
to Albany, he began to see flaws in the 
convictions of some of the men for whom 
he was asking mercy. He was soon em- 
barked on his crusade to rescue these 
men from the chair. 


The measure of success 


(l... 


Since Redlich started this campaign, 
the number of executions in New York 
has declined. From 1957 through 1961, 
New York State executed 20 murderers, 
an average of four a year. In 1960 there 
were six executions. Then, the drop. In 
1961 there were only two. Last year not 
a man was electrocuted in Sing Sing. 
This year just one has died, Wood. 

Jerome Nathanson, for one, believes 
that Redlich is responsible for the down- 
ward trend. “I don’t know to what 
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N.Y.U. secretary, Margaret Burghart, 
sometimes stays up even later, typing. 

“These people heard about my work 
and volunteered,” says Redlich. “I don’t 
know what 1 would do without them. 
Fighting a case from court to court en- 
tails an enormous amount of work, you 
know. I have professors of law helping by 
doing the work of law clerks.” 

Redlieh’s slender wife, Evelyn, a physi- 
cian, has enlisted in his crusade too. Even 
the Redlich children (Bonnie, nine; . 
Carrie, six; and Edward, four) have 
become involved. “The tension keeps 
building up when Norman is working on 
a ease,” says Mrs. Redlich. “Naturally 
the children feel it too,” 

Redlich sounds coldly objective when 
he discusses capital punishment. Yet the 
depth of his real feeling is indicated by 
the fact that he never has permitted him- 
self to come face-to-face with any of the 
dozen men for whose lives he has fought, 
even though several have begged him to. 
Evelyn Redlich says, “1 don’t think 
Norman could stand it. You have no 
idea how intense he becomes as a case 
goes on and on, as the man he’s defending 
comes closer and closer to death. If 
Norman actually knew the man, I think 
he might crack up.” 

Redlieh’s argument against legal homi- 
cide is based on the injunction, “Know ye 
that ye may be mistaken.” 

“The administration of justice is a 
crude, imperfect instrument for deter- 
mining truth,” Redlich explains, “And 
the possibilities of making a mistake are 
more apparent in murder cases than in 
any other. And when I speak of making 
a mistake, I'm not thinking merely that 
a man may be wrongly convicted — 
though/of course, men have been. I’m 
thinking also that he may not be legally 
sane. Wc can’t be certain that his crime 
was premeditated in the legal sense. We 
can’t be certain the jury was unprejudiced. 
Wc can't be certain his confession was 
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of the dozen condemned murderers he 
has defended is all the more remarkable 
because he never steps into a case until 
the state’s highest court, the Court of 
Appeals, has affirmed not merely the 
conviction but the sentence of death. In 
other words, the cases he takes, without 
exception, arc those which! appear ir- 
retrievably lost. I 

Redlich does not defend his Condemned 
men by looking for technicalities and 
loopholes. His three guideline^ arc always 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Constitution of the State of New York, 
and the precept, “Know ye that ye may 
be mistaken.” With the help of a fellow 
law professor at N.Y.U., Daniel Collins, 
he fought Nathan Jackson’: s case on 
grounds that his sentence of death vio- 
lated all three. I 

How murder happened 

■ i 

“Jackson was convicted olf premedi- 
tated murder, which, until recently, made 
the death sentence mandatory^* Redlich 
says. “I examined the record ^f the case 
and decided that it clearly was no t a case 
of premeditated murder. What- happened 
was this: Jackson had been drying. He 
picked up a prostitute— or perhaps she 
picked him up. They went t<o a hotel. 
Suddenly, for reasons he stilV can’t ex- 
plain, he decided to hold up t h c maid 
who was escorting them to a iroom. She 
screamed, picked up something, and 
heaved it through a window, attracting 
the attention of a policeman^ William 
J. Ramos, who came running Jackson 
dashed for the street, colliding w ith 
Ramos. In the scuffle, Rarno^ dropped 
his nightstick. The prostitute picked up 
the nightstick and started beati: p g R amos 
over the head with it. Ramos p U (i cc i his 
gun. Jackson pulled his, too, shouting: 
Don t be a hero! Ramos sho^ Jackson 
in the Stomach. Jackson fired b ac k f our 
times. Ramos shot Jackson o )ncc morc 
just before dying. 

“I think you’ll have to agree mc _ 
this was not premeditated niurcj er »* 
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with an ax because they made homo- 
sexual advances and because they had 
about $20 between them. He knows that 
Wood had committed at least one murder 
before, for which he served 17 years in 
prison and in thc Danncmora State 
Hospital for thc Criminally Insane. 

*Tm not in favor of letting people like 
Wood run around the streets,” says Red- 
lich. “My own feeling is the state also 
was guilty of a crime— releasing Wood 
from Dannemora to let him kill again. 
He should have been kept in Danncmora 
for thc rest of his life. Consider Wood's 
record — seven and a half years in Danne- 
mora and other mental institutions; con- 
sider the letters he wrote about wanting 
to Tide the lightning’; consider the way 
he died. How can anyone believe he was 
not completely mad within thc meaning 
of the law?” v 

Intense as his feeling for the law now 
is, Redlich entered the profession almost 
by accident. Graduating from Williams 
College in 1947— after taking time out 
for a hitch in the Army— he had no real 
idea of what career he wanted to follow. 
He went to Yale Law School, because “I 
figured that whatever I did in the future, 
a knowledge of law would come in handy.” 

At Yale -he was executive editor of the 
Law Journal and was graduated first in 
his class. Even then, however, he re- 
mained uncertain about his career and 
entered thc family business, Durst Indus- 
tries, which manufactures plumbing sup- 
plies and garden equipment. He had not 
abandoned the law, however. He took 
night courses at New York University, 
eventually earning a master of law degree; 
and when N.Y.U. offered him a teaching 
job, he took it. 

Four years ago his legal activities took 
on a new dimension. Jerome Nathanson, 
chairman of thc Fraternity of Leaders of 
the American Ethical Union, had just 
founded the New York Committee to 
Abolish Capital Punishment. He needed 
a counsel for thc organization, and Prof. 
Edmund Cahn of the N.Y.U. Law School 
recommended Redlich. Redlich accepted, 


barked on his crusade to rescue these 
men from the chair. • 

The measure of success 

Since Redlich started this campaign, 
thc number of executions in New York 
has declined. From 1957 through 1961, 
New York State executed 20 murderers, 
an average of four a year. In I960 there 
were six executions. Then, thc drop. In 
1961 there were only two. Last year not 
a man was electrocuted in Sing Sing. 
This year just one has died, Wood. 

Jerome Nathanson, for one, believes 
that Redlich is responsible for the down- 
ward trend, “I don’t know to; what 
extent Norman’s pleas have influenced 
Governor Rockefeller to grant clemency,” 
Nathanson concedes. “I don’t know to 
what extent his success in saving con- 
demned murderers from the chair has in- 
fluenced district attorneys to think twice 
about demanding the death penalty. I 
don’t know— but I think the statistics 
speak for themselves.” > 

Only one of the five men Redlich has 
saved from death, a Negro named David 
Coleman, has ever bothered to write 
Redlich to thank him. This does not 
trouble Redlich. “Judge Harold Medina 
told me a story once,” he recalls. “When 
he was a lawyer, he won a not-guilty 
verdict for a man accused of murder in 
the first degree. It was a grueling case, 
The issue remained in doubt until the 
very last moment, When the foreman 
said, ‘Not guilty,’ Medina breathed again. 
His client remained utterly impassive, 
and Medina thought, ‘How ungrateful 
can a man be?’ 

“As Medina was leaving thc courtroom, 
still seething, the client suddenly rushed 
over and fell at his feet, sobbing. 

“Medina told me, ‘Suddenly I under- 
stood: When you give a man a cigarette, 
he says thanks a million. When you save 
his life, what can he possibly say?’ 

“That’s how I feel,” says Redlich. 
“When you save a man’s life, the ‘thanks* 
is taken for granted.” THE END 





